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'control should be relaxed in proportion to the existence
in any colony of a population qualified to take a share in
the management of its affairs and to provide impartially
for the welfare of all elements in the population5.1
We have already noted some progress towards this
second aim in the sphere of local government. Similar
progress towards the association of the African peoples in
the management of the central government has necessarily
been more difficult, if only because the affairs of the central
government tend to be more complex, and to demand a
wide background of education and experience which was
almost entirely lacking among Africans in the early days
of British rule.
However, very early in the history of most colonies pro-
vision was made for the Governor to receive advice on the
exercise of his powers by the establishment of legislative
councils. These have usually consisted of a majority of
government officials and of a minority of unofficial mem-
bers. The latter may either be nominated by the Governor}
or they may be elected. In either case they usually repre-
sent certain special interests or communities within the
colony, such as large towns, associations of commerce or
industry, or racial minorities. Native African interests were
at first represented by the nomination of one or two
Europeans, usually missionaries, but for a long time on
the West Coast, and recently in East Africa, African inter-
ests have increasingly been represented by educated men
of African race.
In no case has a legislative council power in any way
comparable with that of the British parliament.. It may
debate and vote on legislative proposals put before it. It
may criticize annual estimates. And it may question the
government on detailed matters concerning its administra-
tion. Criticism from unofficial members may often lead
- l Professor A. Berriedale Keith: The British Commonwealth ofNation$>
Longmans, 1940, p. 38. The italics are mine,